A literal honour 


The U of A has strong connections to this 
year’s crop of nominees for the Governor 
General’s Awards in Literature. 
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The incredible shrinking economy 


No one is talking about cuts, but the cold economic forecast is cooling 
things off at the U of A. 
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Going for gold 
Dr. David Schindler has been nominated for 
the NSERC Herzberg Gold Medal for Science 
and Engineering. 
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St. Joe's marks 75 years on campus 


http://www.ualberta.ca/folio 


Rich in history, college is key to Catholic education 


By Jacqueline Janelle 


“ e have a little bit of a problem in 
Wo says the president of 

St. Joseph’s College, Fr. Timothy Scott. 
“John Joseph O’Leary was Archbishop 
when all sorts of places were founded, so 
you've got: St. Joseph’s Basilica, St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, St. Joseph’s High 
School, St. Joseph’s Hospital... It’s hard to 
differentiate which of them you are!” 

To help shake some of the confusion, 
St. Joseph’s College — a college and resi- 
dence affiliated with the University of 
Alberta — held a 75th anniversary gala 
Oct. 27. Scott, a Basilian Father, called it a 
“getting to know St. Joe’s” evening and 
says it was a roaring success. The sold- 
out event attracted 500 people from the 
business and academic communities and 
raised more than $75,000 for the college. 
“Tt was the first time we’ve ever done 
anything like this. It was spectacular!” 

The Archbishop’s soft spot for St. 
Joseph aside, John Joseph O’Leary was a 
man who lobbied for great things for the 
city of Edmonton. In 1926, together with 
the province's first premier, Alexander 
Rutherford, and the U of A’s first presi- 
dent, Henry Marshall Tory, O’Leary 
pushed for the creation of a Catholic 
College at the U of A. At the time, the uni- 
versity was encouraging the establishment 
of denominational colleges on campus, 
promising land to those who applied suc- 
cessfully. The university granted a gener- 
ous space to the Christian Brothers — who 
transferred control to the Basilians in the 
1960’s once they had scraped together the 
funds to construct a building. The tract ini- 
tially ran from 87 to 89 Avenues, but the 
university later reclaimed part of the land 
to build the Education Building parkade. 

In the last 75 years of university 
expansion, red-bricked St. Joseph’s has 
remained one of the prettiest buildings on 
campus. It houses a busy chapel, a stu- 
dent lounge, a library, three classrooms 
and a men’s residence. The residence, 
which currently houses 60 undergraduate 
men, has developed a certain lore on 
campus. “Catholic describes the college as 
a whole, the nature of the courses we 
teach,” said Scott. “But the classes and the 
residence are open to people of all 


St. Joseph’s College President Father Timothy Scott, shown here at the college’s chapel, helped the college 
mark its 75th anniversary on campus. 


denominations.” Former prime minister 
Joe Clark spent some time there, as did 
the Dean of Medicine and Dentistry, Dr. 
Lorne Tyrrell. 

The intramural sports team “the 
Rangers” currently holds 14 consecutive 
titles for campus intramurals, which is a 
campus record. “I’m really impressed by 
them and their sense of coming together. I 
don’t sense them being competitive 
amongst themselves,” said Scott. “They 
are serious about their studies. But week- 
ends come and they are involved socially 
and athletically.” 


“The Rangers have been tremendous- 
ly involved in sports for decades now,” 
agrees Brian Eshpeter, president of St. 
Joseph’s house committee. “Because it’s a 
smaller group of guys than some of the 
other residences on campus, it becomes a 
more tightly woven group.” 

Space in the residence has often been 
at a premium, especially during the 
Second World War when the Royal 
Canadian Air Force took over the resi- 
dence and crammed in 140 trainees — 
more than double the building’s usual 
capacity. A decade earlier St. Joseph’s was 


sharing another part of its building with 
the ‘School of Education’ as the Faculty of 
Education was known at the time. The 
faculty needed some temporary class- 
room space and St. Joe’s was happy to 
help. After lectures many of the young 
teachers would meet downstairs for a cof- 
fee at “Little Tuck”, a small coffee shop 
located in what is now the student TV 
lounge. Apparently, education students 
know how to have a good time and word 
of these boisterous goings-on reached 
Rome. The Pope sent a firm letter warn- 
ing that the “cabaret” in the basement of 
St. Joseph’s must cease. 

Because St. Joseph's is only affiliated 
with the U of A, it sits in a unique posi- 
tion within the university framework. 
Students do not register for degree pro- 
grams directly through the college, nor 
does the college graduate students. 
Instead, classes offered by the college are 
credit courses available through the U of 
A calendar. Any student is welcome to 
take one of their classes, which generally 
speaking, focus on philosophy and ethics. 

Of the 1,200 students currently 
enrolled in St. Joe’s classes, many are 
Faculty of Education students. Fr. Scott 
calls religious education “an important 
and growing area.” The Catholic school 
boards are currently looking for graduat- 
ing teachers who have studied the basic 
content of Catholicism and know the 
methodology required for religious edu- 
cation in schools. The Theological 
Education of the Catholic Teacher 
(CHRTC 250) is “a grounding course for 
all education students who are planning 
to teach in the Catholic education system 
in the province,” said Scott. The class has 
been so successful that next fall, in con- 
junction with Faculté Saint-Jean, it will 
also be offered in French. 

Another success is the Last Chance 
Mass, held Sunday nights at 10 p.m., 
which Scott introduced when he started as 
chaplain in 1986. “For students it’s a per- 
fect time for service; it’s just packed. There 
are students just hanging out down the 
steps.” He adds that the difficulty in pro- 
viding the service is keeping the priests 
awake that late. @ 


United Way campaign heads into home stretch 


Campus just keeps on giving 
By Richard Cairney 


umpkin sales, leaf raking and compassion 

have marked recent efforts in the 
University of Alberta’s United Way 
Campaign. And as the fund-raising drive 
heads into its final two weeks, there are signs 
that the U of A will reach its $375,000 goal. 

“At this point we are thrilled with the 
response that the university community — 
faculty, staff, students and on-campus 
businesses have shown toward supporting 
their community,” said Susan Green, cam- 
paign co-chair and U of A Vice President 
(External Relations). “We are confident we 
will be able to reach our goal — I’m confi- 
dent we'll beat it.” 

Green said the U of A community 
makes such a significant contribution to 
the United Way because it recognizes the 
value of work done by agencies the United 
Way funds. 

“T think the campaign is so successful 
on campus because people recognize how 
important the many organizations affiliat- 
ed with United Way are and what a posi- 
tive impact they have on the lives of chil- 
dren and families.” 
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The past two weeks of the campaign 
have been busy. At HUB Mall, the third 
annual pumpkin sale was a success. HUB 
Mall, the HUB Community Association 
and Hole’s Greenhouses teamed up to sell 
approximately 200 pumpkins to students, 
faculty and staff. The effort raised more 
than $600 for the United Way. 

“We bought 100 pumpkins and Hole’s 
donated 100,” said HUB marketing and 
special projects co-ordinator Maggie 
MacDonald. “Word about this sale must be 
getting around because we sold out a lot 
faster than we did last year.” 

MacDonald bought six of the pump- 
kins herself, to decorate her home for 
Halloween. 

Other efforts involved students provid- 
ing yard work to area residents. Students 
from Lister Hall spent a day raking leaves 
for residents in the Windsor Park neigh- 
bourhood, raising $340. The Lister Hall 
students also raised more than $300 in 
their own pumpkin sale. 

Upcoming events include Super Sub 
Day — on Nov. 7 you can buy a pop and a 
foot-long sub for $4.75 in the Glen Sather 
Sports Medicine Clinic Corridor, Van Vliet 
Centre; and Graduate Students Association 


HUB administrator Teresa Cowan, (left) residence life co-ordinator Graeme Poules, and HUB marketing and 
special projects co-ordinator Maggie MacDonald helped raise more than $600 for the United Way. 


Pizza Twonnieness — Nov. 14 from 4 - 6 
p-m. in the 206 North Power Plant. And 
the University of Alberta Forest Society 
will be selling Christmas trees in the 
Corbett Hall parking lot Nov. 28 — Dec. 23, 


with proceeds going to the United Way. 

The efforts say something about the 
character of U of A students, faculty and 
staff. “It’s a community that cares,” said 
Green. @ 


Tuition increase debate heats up 


Students, administrators, argue over percentage points 


By Ryan Smith 


| iar of Alberta administrators and 
students are close but so far apart ona 
proposed tuition increase. 

The university is proposing a tuition 
increase of 3.65 per cent while students say 
a two per cent hike is more palatable. The 
difference amounts to $1.4 million. 

Students offered a last appeal 
Wednesday, a “bombardment of facts” to 
show a two per cent increase is more rea- 
sonable. Using numbers compiled from 
the Canadian Association of University 
Business Officers (CAUBO), students 
argued that spending on salaries for aca- 
demic and non-academic staff as a percent- 
age of the university’s general operating 
expenses has decreased 14 per cent from 
1993 - 2000. Also, for the same time period, 


classroom spending — which includes 
library acquisitions, maintenance and 
insurance, for example — decreased by nine 
per cent. 

The students said spending on central 
administration costs for the same time 
period had increased nearly five per cent. 

Administrators “cannot continue to 
ask students to pay more when they are 
receiving less,” said U of A Students’ 
Union President Chris Samuel. 

However, U of A Provost and Vice- 
President (Academic) Dr. Doug Owram 
contested the students’ presentation for 
two main reasons. 

“First of all, I have to challenge the 
numbers. We looked into it and saw that 
there have been some methodology 


Three ASTechs for U of A 


Crawford singled out for pioneering work 


By Geoff McMaster 


changes in the way [CAUBO] has com- 
piled their numbers — I don’t think the 
data [the students are using] is reliable. 
Second, the students are drawing a line 
between classroom and administrative 
spending, when really spending on admin- 
istration goes to support what happens in 
classrooms,” said Owram. 

“T don’t buy that we aren’t putting a 
high priority on the classroom — I say we 
are,” he added. “We had just five ‘high- 
tech’ classrooms a few years ago, and now 
we have more than 100.” 

The matter was voted on by the U of A 
Board of Governors Nov. 2. For news on 
results of the vote go to the ExpressNews 
web site at http: / / www.expressnews.ual- 
berta.ca/expressnews/ . @ 


he University of Alberta came up a 

three-time winner at the Alberta Science 
and Technology (ASTech) Leadership 
Awards this month. 

Professor Emeritus Dr. Robert 
Crawford won a special award for his pio- 
neering work assisting technology transfer 
between the university and industry, and 
for numerous other accomplishments over 
a long career at the U of A. 

“Now my family understands what 
I’ve been doing for years,” joked 
Crawford. 

Crawford became chair of the 
Department of Chemistry in 1979 and 
helped maintain the department's rank as 
one of the best in North America. He also 
chaired a task force in 1982, which led to 
sweeping changes in the Department of 
Computing Science. He became acting 
chair of that department in 1988. 

His efforts in facilitating technology 
transfer between the university and indus- 
try resulted in the formation of the Industry 
Liaison Office, which was responsible for 
$34 million in contract research in 2000. 
One role of which he’s most proud was rep- 
resenting faculty on the Board of Governors 
between 1979-82. It was during that time he 
recommended the university establish a 
vice-presidency in the area of research. 


Other U of A winners and finalists at 
the Oct. 19 ASTech gala: 

¢ Dr. Terry Allen (pharmacology) 
received an Outstanding Leadership in 
Alberta Technology Award for her work 
spearheading advances in two areas: 
the use of stealth liposome technology 
to improve the delivery of anti-cancer 
drugs to tumours, and developing anti- 
inflammatory and anti-cancer agents 
derived from marine organisms. 

e Dr. Stan Boutin (biological sciences), 
winner of the Al-Pac/ASTech Innovation 
in Integrated Landscape Management 
award, was recognized for his outstanding 
contributions to landscape management 
and environmental impact assessment. 
Among his many accomplishments has 
been finding ways to integrate industrial 
activity with the needs of the threatened 
woodland caribou. 

e Dr. Curtis Strobeck (biological sci- 
ences) was a finalist in this year’s 
Outstanding Leadership in Alberta Science 
category. Recognized internationally for his 
contributions to wildlife biology, he has 
revolutionized the identification of animals 
in the wild using DNA typing. His lab, the 
first to use individual DNA fingerprints for 
wildlife forensics, has handled more than 
150 forensic cases has been called upon by 
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Alberta Fish and Wildlife, the RCMP and 
agencies in six provinces and five states. 

e Talib Rajwani, a third-year medical 
student at the U of A, was a finalist for the 
Leaders of Tomorrow (30 years and under) 
award for his outstanding academic 
record. Among an impressive list of 
awards and scholarships, he received the 
President’s Citation (the university’s high- 
est award for students) and is one of only 
four students in Canada to receive the 
National Fessenden Trott Scholarship. He 
also remains the only Canadian student 
ever selected for the VISIONS HIV 
Empowerment Project in India, run by 
UNAIDS and Harvard Medical School. m 
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Economic forecast: a dark, cold winter 


The U of A braces for tough times, but Alberta will be sheltered 


By Richard Cairney 


11 The numbers keep chang- 

ing and they keep getting 
worse.” That’s Provost and 
Vice-President (Academic) 
Doug Owram’s observation 
of the University of Alberta’s 
budget. The effects of a dra- 
matic downturn in the econo- 
my are being felt everywhere. 
Consumers aren’t consuming, 
manufacturers aren’t manu- 
facturing and governments, 
in the wake of the Sept. 11 
terrorist attacks on America, 
appear more concerned with 
security and defence spend- 
ing than anything else. With 
an expense list $8 million 
richer than the university can 
afford, looming contract 
negotiations for faculty and 
staff, and declining revenue 
from its own investments, the U of A 
faces a very tough year. 

The most recent figures Owram 
has indicate the U of A has been hit 
by a $5 million revenue shortfall this 
year due to lost interest on operating 
funds and investments. That loss 
makes up some of the $8 million the 
U of A needs to cut from its 
2001/2002 budget plans, even if the 
Board of Governors approves a pro- 
posed tuition increase of 3.6 per cent. 
(The board votes on the tuition mat- 
ter Nov. 2.) 

Dr. Mike Percy, dean of the U of 
A School of Business, says the 
province has been generous, particu- 
larly in recent years, but it has also 
proven itself prudent. In that regard, 
Finance Minister Patricia Nelson 
recently announced a series of budget 
“corrections” to help the province avoid 
spending its way into a deficit. Updated 
projections showed government revenues 
were expected to be down $1.7 billion this 
fiscal year as a result of lower natural gas 
prices and investment income. Enormous 
drops in energy prices and return on 
investments blew away a projected budget 
surplus of $817 million—almost as much 
as the U of A’s operating budget. Current 
projections, after 
Nelson’s adjustments, 
show a surplus of just 
$12 million, leaving the 
province on the edge of 
cutting programs. 

Premier Ralph Klein 
announced a series of 
financial “corrective 
measures” that would 
cut $1.26 billion in 
planned spending. So 
far, the province has 
simply deferred spend- 
ing on one-time projects. 
At the U of A, that 


Students’ Union President Chris Samuel 


“The one question mark that’s most 
important to us is indirect costs of 
research. And the federal government had 
been making some very promising state 
ments on indirect costs for the first 

time,” said Owram.”We thought we were 
going to get some support, but we 


just don’t know whether there will be any 


Graduate Students’ Association President Brad 
Wuetherick 


Federally, the Bank of Canada joined 
its international counterparts in slashing 
interest rates in an effort to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity. Canada’s interest rates have 
hit a 40-year low, but returns on invest- 
ments are weak. 

So as things sit today, it’s a good 
news/bad news affair. “If you look at next 
year’s budget, which is what we’re work- 
ing on, we don’t know what is going to 
happen,” Owram said. “They (the provin- 
cial government) have 
so far been able to 
protect our base oper- 
ating grants and this 
is important—that’s 
the core money they 
give us—they are 
going to be able to 
maintain what they 
said they would be 
able to do which is 
roughly a three-per- 
cent increase.” 

For students, a 
poor economy means 


means construction 

of anew $6-million 
Cardiac Centre 

of Excellence has been 
put on hold. 

And, Owram says, a $7.9-million perform- 
ance fund established to assist all 
post-secondary institutions in Alberta 

has been “scrapped.” He’s also concerned 
about the status of so-called access fund- 
ing, which allows faculties serving fields 
that are experiencing growth, such as 
nursing, to recruit more students. 


money for that or not.” 


— Dr Doug Owram 


proposed tuition fee 
increases will have 
even more impact, 
according to Students’ 
Union President Chris 
Samuel. He feels a realignment of U of A 
spending priorities is now more urgent 
than ever, to avoid the proposed tuition 
increase. “They have not been spending in 
areas they once claimed were priorities, 
such as salaries and classrooms,” Samuel 
said. “So it’s a simple matter of readjusting 
your spending. If you simply realign your 
spending patterns, I honestly believe you 


U of A Provost and 
Vice President Dr. 
Doug Owram 


U of A School of Business Dean 
Dr. Mike Percy 


can still have a fairly low 
tuition increase.” 

Students will also feel 
the impact beyond the uni- 
versity boundaries, he said, 
in a slower job market or 
reduced pay. Samuel said more professors 
can help relieve the burdens students face 
by assembling course packs, which pro- 
vide students with significant savings in 
textbook costs. 

One reason budgets at the university 
are so tight is that more and more of the 
funds it receives are earmarked for particu- 
lar projects, rather than for general operat- 
ing costs. If the university finds itself in 
need of new sources of discretionary rev- 
enue, maybe the provincial government 
ought to as well. But in a climate where 
governments are talking about tax cuts, and 
given the province's historically strong 
objection to the idea of a sales tax, Dean 
Percy doubts the notions would be debated 
in the halls of the legislature. 

At the federal level, Finance Minister 
Paul Martin is going to introduce a new 
budget in December. There could be 
some good news for universities. One 
bright spot is the promising suggestion 
recently made by Industry Minister Brian 
Tobin, that the federal government can 
still keep spending promises made dur- 
ing the last federal election, including the 
doubling of research and development 
funding by the year 2010. It is possible 
that financial relief for indirect costs of 
research may become available. Since 
1995-1996, the U of A’s research budget 
has increased 96.1 per cent, to $255.5 mil- 
lion. While that positions the U of A as 
one of Canada’s top research universities, 
it also presents financial challenges. Last 
year the university faced a bill of $79 mil- 
lion for indirect costs of research—that is, 
providing and maintaining the infra- 
structure to allow that research to be car- 
ried out. Lobbying efforts by the U of A 
and other universities to establish a 
national fund to cover such costs has had 
some effect. 

“The one question mark that’s most 
important to us is indirect costs of 
research. And the federal government had 
been making some very promising state- 
ments on indirect costs for the first time,” 
said Owram. “We thought we were going 
to get some support, but we just don’t 
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know whether there will be any money for 
that or not.” 

There are other complicating fac- 
tors that make an economic down- 
turn a problem at the U of A. For 
starters, contracts for approximately 
6,800 university faculty and staff 
have expired. Both the Association of 
Academic Staff: U of A and the Non 
Academic Staff Association will be in 
contract negotiations with the U of A 
early next year. 

“We expect it is probably going to 
be harder than we had hoped,” 
NASA President Art Clarke said of 
contract talks. “Once the economy 
takes a downturn, and the premier 
made the statements he did, we can 
see it is going to make it harder to 
negotiate a reasonable contract. | can 
see it affecting building maintenance 
and services and upgrading too. 
There was a lot of money we were 
hoping to get for deferred maintenance 
that has probably been put off.” 

AAS:UA president Don Carmichael 
cringes at the thought of an economic cold 
front blowing in as contracts are being 
negotiated. “I can think of economically 
more congenial circumstances to go into 
negotiations with,” he said. In the wake of 
terrorist attacks in America and military 
retaliation in Afghanistan, the future 
seems uncertain indeed. “You look ahead 
to next year, and who knows what's going 
to happen,” Carmichael said. “And the last 
time that the government turned the taps 
down they turned them down and kept 
them down.” 

But there is a bright spot that both 
Carmichael and Graduate Students’ 
Association President Brad Wuetherick 
hope the province and the U of A can take 
advantage of: economic forecasts still pre- 
dict growth, more so in Alberta than any- 
where else. That ought to help the univer- 
sity in its faculty recruitment program, 
Carmichael said. Wuetherick feels it could 
help lure graduate students to the U of A 
as well. 

“Alberta and Edmonton aren’t being 
hit as bad,” said Wuetherick. “The impact 
on us will probably be in terms of how far 
ahead we can push. The idea of doubling 
the number of grad students at the U of A, 
I think, is definitely out the window now, 
but we will do better than a lot of other 
places.” 

Percy agrees. The current economic 
decline started more than a year ago with 
the abrupt, spectacular crash of dot-com 
firms. The effects of those financial losses 
are now being felt and the Sept. 11 attacks 
“magnifies and likely prolongs” the diffi- 
cult times ahead. But Alberta is almost a 
decade ahead of its debt repayment plans 
and will continue to experience economic 
growth. “The good news is that Alberta 
will likely do better than any jurisdiction 
in Canada, and will likely do better than 
any jurisdiction in North America, in 
large part due to the $35 - $45 billion 
invested in the oil sands. That puts 
Edmonton and northern Alberta on a 
very positive footing.” 

The real pressure on governments, he 
added, comes in the reduced demand for 
natural gas in the U.S. and the impact that 
has on energy royalties. “At the end of the 
day, what we thought were windfalls were 
windfalls,” he said. “And now they’re 
gone.” @ 


Finding common ground 


University plays significant role in understanding our complex world 


By Dr. Rod Fraser 


A; the aftermath of September 11 continues 
to unfold, we are seeing more and more 
vividly the role that a university can and 
should play in society. The thirst for knowl- 
edge is enormous; and many people are 
seeking a deep enough understanding that 
they can bring their own judgements to bear 
on the information conveyed by mass media. 

At the University of Alberta’s recent 
Annual General Meeting, I spoke about 
this quest for understanding, and the fact 
that it has generally heightened our aware- 
ness of the important social role played by 
religious and cultural value systems. 

There are many views about the under- 
pinnings of the current conflict: that it is an 
ideological war, a theological war, a war of 
conflicting philosophies about the individ- 
ual, the church, the state, and our rights 
and responsibilities as world citizens. 


My own view is that we are well 
served by an interpretation that grows 
from understanding the cultural, social, 
economic, political and religious dimen- 
sions of our global communities. This 
understanding is being assisted tremen- 
dously by the work, both on and off cam- 
pus, of many University of Alberta stu- 
dents, staff, and alumni who are offering 
our community their knowledge and 
insight in history, politics, comparative 
religion and other fields. 

Knowledge leads us to see that there is, 
for example, remarkable concordance 
among the world’s major religions on what 
constitutes the fundamental principle for 
guiding human behaviour. In every major 
religion, we find an admonishment to treat 
one’s neighbour as oneself — variations on 
what Christians call “the golden rule.” 


This example of commonality rather 
than difference illustrates a basic point. 
While we find it easy sometimes to identi- 
fy differences between ourselves and oth- 
ers, finding the common ground is far 
more important even though it may often 
be more difficult. Extending this point to 
the pursuit of knowledge more generally, I 
believe that finding truth is often difficult, 
but always worth the effort. 

Our motto at the University of Alberta 
is “Quaecumque vera” — whatsoever 
things are true. It is thus incumbent on all 
of us to take time to reflect on our values 
beyond the “golden rule” — to reflect on 
what are the pillars of society that best 
assure the broad improving of the human 
condition, what are the attributes that best 
assure, in the vision of our first President, 
Henry Marshall Tory, the “uplifting of the 


whole people.” 

In particular, we must consider what it 
is to be a citizen not just of Canada but of 
the world. Put another way, are the pillars 
of democratic societies, however imper- 
fectly achieved to date, similar to those we 
should aspire to achieve in the building of 
our world community? Of the number of 
important strategic initiatives under way 
at the University of Alberta, a critical one 
is our commitment to provide each and 
every student with a significant interna- 
tional learning experience, in order to give 
each a better understanding of their rights 
and responsibilities as world citizens. 
Through a sustained commitment to the 
search for truth, we challenge our young 
people to become the thoughtful, educat- 
ed, well-rounded leaders required for 
tomorrow’s society. ml 


Literary finalists include alumnus and U of A Press offering 


Wharton, Kroetsch nominated for high honour 


By Geoff McMaster 


| ee by a University of Alberta alum- 
nus and a volume of poetry published 
by the U of A Press received nominations 
for the Governor General's Literary Award 
Tuesday. 

Thomas Wharton’s Salamander and 
Robert Kroetsch’s The Hornbooks of Rita K 
(U of A Press) were nominated in the fic- 
tion and poetry categories. Winners of the 
much-coveted award will be announced 
Nov. 14 in Ottawa. 

“T heard about the nomination last 
week, so I’ve had a chance to get the 
shouting, whooping and jumping up and 
down over with,” Wharton said, when 
reached at his home Tuesday. “I was 
thrilled but also relieved because I was 
waiting to hear for some time. It was 
either going to be a very good day ora 
very bad day—fortunately for me it was a 
good day.” 

The 38-year-old Wharton received his 
M.A. in creative writing from the U of Ain 
1986, studying under the likes of Rudy 
Wiebe, Kristjana Gunnars and Sara 
Stambaugh. He published his first novel, 
Icefields, to critical acclaim in 1995. 
Salamander is an ambitious, sprawling nar- 
rative — part history, part fantasy — set in 
the eighteenth century and similar in style 
to the layered works of Jorges Luis Borges 
and Italo Calvino. 

But it’s also an exploration of the act of 
reading, a “quest for the infinite book,” 
spanning the globe in search of tales of 
love, jealousy and conquest. “It’s really 
about that strange, magical thing that hap- 
pens when you sit down to read and a 
book becomes part of your world,” says 
Wharton. 

Robert Kroetsch, who received an hon- 
orary degree from the U of A in 1997, said 
of the nomination: “I feel like a hockey 
player after a big game. I want to thank 
the team. I want to thank the editors and 
the designers and staff at the U of A Press. 


I think poetry is on the rampage in Canada 


and you're going to see all kinds of good 
stuff in the next few years.” 

Kroetsch’s The Hornbooks of Rita K is a 
witty and playful collection of poems that 


together offer a humorous love story. It is a 


work that has already earned rave 
reviews. 

Kroetsch describes it as “a great love 
story triangle.” But Kroetsch’s idea of an 
entangled “ménage a trois” is not the typi- 


cal tale of a relationship complicated by an 
additional lover. Rather, the three points of 


the 74-year-old Western Canadian writing 
legend’s geometric equation are reader, 
writer and critic. 

“Poets become critics, writers are all 
readers and many readers write. Each of 
us is in a bind in some way, so it becomes 
a love story,” he said. 

Kroetsch’s engaging text is a fictional 
exploration by a narrator/critic of a miss- 


ing poet’s (Rita Kleinhart) fragmented text. 


“Reading poetry is always a love story 


including the pain of loss and recovery, the 


difficulties and pleasures,” he said. 

Kroetsch’s worked long and hard on 
the book to get away from the traditional 
first person point-of-view in the poem: the 
typical “I” voice. As befits a writer known 
for novels as much as poetry, Kroetsch set 
out to create a fully-fleshed character in 
the poem, in the person of Rita Kleinhart. 
“T want a character to have an independ- 
ent life,” he said. 

Perhaps even too independent. Typical 
of Kroetsch’s witty and ironic playfulness, 
Rita’s character promptly vanishes in the 
text before she’s introduced, tantalizingly 
popping up “all over the world, sending 
back hints and traces about herself” 
through her poetic fragments (i.e., her 
hornbooks: short, single-page snatches of 
texts). “In the end, the critic really deals 
with a disappeared author and the poet 
thinks and writes as if the critic disap- 


Hs 


pears. Ghostliness is alluded to often in 
this poem — both Rita and the narrator are 
ghostly presences.” 

The Hornbooks of Rita K follows on the 
heels of the recent re-release by the 
University of Alberta Press of two of his 
famous novels — The Words of My Roaring 
and What the Crow Said — and his collection 
of long poems from the 1980s, Completed 
Field Notes, in cuRRents, the University of 
Alberta Press’s series focussing on Western 
Canadian literature and authors. 
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Robert Kroetsch’s The Hornbooks of Rita 
K (U of A Press) has been nominated in 
the poetry category of the Governor 
General's Literary Award. And U of A 
alumnus Thomas Wharton’s epic novel 
Salamander has been nominated in the 
fiction category. Winners will be 
announced Nov. 14. 


“His poetry is witty and accessible and 
humorous, and even people who don’t 
normally read poetry find his works acces- 
sible and fun to read,” says Linda 
Cameron, director of U of A Press. “Robert 
is a brilliant poet and novelist and the 
kind of author every publisher dreams of 
working with.” 

The Governor General’s awards, val- 
ued at $15,000, are awarded annually to 
recognize outstanding achievements by 
Canada’s top writers. & 


guest column 


Out of Siberia 


Not even frost left over from the Cold War stops Russian research 


By Merritt R. Turestky 


ragging field equipment across the 

dusty floor of the international airport 
in Moscow, I realized that our trip into 
eastern Russia would be difficult. At cus- 
toms, our neatly packed bags were spread 
into a sea of soil sampling kits, rubber 
boots, rain gear, data notebooks, and tools. 
The customs agents were exchanging side 
glances, sly grins, and often confused 
expressions as they went through our gear. 
I immediately regretted our decision not to 
buy everything we needed in Siberia. I 
strained to understand broken English, 
and to provide even more broken Russian. 
An agent explained that our papers, 
including a letter of support from the 
National Science Foundation in the United 
States and an invitation from Tomsk 
University in Siberia were sufficient to 
allow us entry, but would not get us out of 
the country with our belongings. I swal- 
lowed and pushed my crew through the 
gate and on to our next overnight flight. 

As a Ph.D. student at the University of 

Alberta, I had been organizing this trip 
into central Siberia for more than a year. 
Along with my colleagues, Dr. Kelman 
Wieder at Villanova University in 
Pennsylvania and Dr. Dale Vitt at Southern 
Illinois University (formerly at the 
University of Alberta), we had received 
about $20,000 U.S. to support the travels of 
a team of five scientists, including two 
other graduate students. Our general goal 
was to travel around central Siberia and 
collect wetland soil samples, and to meet 
with Russian scientists to learn about their 
research in wetland ecology. We know that 
more than five decades of good science lies 
buried in Russian journals, largely inacces- 
sible to western scientists. My own goal 
was to look at the stability of permafrost, 
or continuous ice, in the region, because 
my dissertation work focuses on current 
patterns of melting permafrost across 
western Canada. Melting permafrost on 
Siberian land might provide the first evi- 
dence of a global-scale indicator of ongo- 


ing climate warming. 

The next three weeks proved to be one 
of the most difficult yet rewarding experi- 
ences of my life. The scientists with whom 
we worked provided us with a rich store 
of information on the ecology and natural 
history of Siberian wetlands. We traded 
stories about the boreal forest of Canada 
and temperate wetlands in the U.S., and 
drank many toasts to “beautiful wet- 
lands.” More importantly perhaps, I real- 
ized quickly that Siberian scientists are 
extremely resourceful. Ancient computers, 
torn and faded maps, blown tires, broken- 
down engines, and leaking boats delayed, 
but did not cancel, our field trips. Our 
field vehicle was a lopsided metal military 
truck that sent us and our equipment rat- 
tling along gravel roads. One chilly and 
rainy morning, we huddled in an alu- 
minum boat waiting for the engine to 
catch. My Russian friends simply 
shrugged their shoulders and sighed, “Ah, 
it is Russia.” But it truly was an experience 
watching our hired driver take the engine 
apart, bang it back together with rusted 
tools and somehow get it started, all the 
while muttering a continuous string of 
offensive Russian words around a lit ciga- 
rette. Not a single word was spoken 
though, as we slowly glided across a 
remote lake while the lifting fog revealed a 
dense network of delicate spider webs 
framing the nearby shoreline. Later, we 
simply had to trust in our driver’s 
mechanical skills as he dropped us off for 
a day’s work, silently praying that he 
could start the engine one more time. 

During one month of traveling across 
Siberia, I learned that Russian politics per- 
vades the academic system, that Russian 
scientists are devoted to academic integri- 
ty, that it is not legal for western scientists 
to see maps of the land, and that the GPS 
(Geographical Positioning System) buried 
deeply in my backpack would have me 
immediately removed from the country if 
found. I also gained a bit of resourceful- 


East meets west in Siberia: Dale Vitt (formerly with the U of A Devonian Botanic Garden) picks out a pair of 
waders at a flea market in Tomsk. 


ness myself, proving that I could indeed 
barter for a sledgehammer in a Tomsk flea 
market, push all of my gear and luggage 
into the cargo hold of planes, survive 20 
toasts without drinking more than a cou- 
ple of shots of vodka, cook over an open 
fire for a dozen field workers, and chase 
giant, curious pigs away from my tent. 
And I give enormous credit to our 


Anthrax causes more fear than death 


We appear prepared to fight disease; it’s the fear that causes problems 


By Dr. Robert P. Rennie 


Roe events around the world and more 
specifically in the United States have 
caused us to re-think our cozy “but we live 
in Canada” attitudes. The immediate physi- 
cal issue of using airplanes as bombs has 
been replaced by an apparently more sinis- 
ter method of creating havoc by hysteria 
and paranoia. The threat of bioterrorism is 
potentially greater because the agents are 
silent and at least in the extreme are lethal. 
The agents most commonly considered to 
be used in bioterrorism are anthrax, small- 
pox, brucellosis, tularemia and plague. 
However, cases of anthrax sent through the 
mail in the U.S. have focused most of our 
attention on the anthrax agent. 

The latest details from the United 
States in recent days and weeks indicate 
that spores of Bacillus anthracis, a lethal 
infection of herbivores, have been used to 
cause inhalation infection and death of at 
least three persons and exposure of 20 to 
30 others, as well as a few cases of the 
much more common cutaneous (infection 
via skin contact) form of the disease. 


Countless numbers of “suspicious pack- 
ages” have turned up all over the United 
States and Canada. In Canada, all of the 
investigations thus far performed at the 
National Microbiology Laboratory in 
Winnipeg have been negative. There have 
been no clinical cases of anthrax in 
Canada, since this specific issue emerged. 

Does this mean that we in Canada are 
immune to this threat? What it does say is 
that our various authorities, have had an 
opportunity to prepare for the possibility 
of this threat with plans to separate real 
suspicions from paranoia. This is of critical 
importance because it puts us in a better 
position to find a real case should one 
actually occur. 

Most of our knowledge of Bacillus 
anthracis in Canada is based on periodic 
outbreaks of infection of herbivores (com- 
monly found in cattle or bison). The spores 
of the organism are ubiquitous, and can 
survive in soil for, it is possible, hundreds 
of years. 

Animals either ingest or inhale the 


‘spores in large numbers. It is generally 


accepted that relatively large numbers of 
spores (1,000 to 10,000) are required to 
establish an infection. Humans are only 
rarely infected. There have only been 29 
human cases of anthrax (all but one cuta- 
neous) reported in Canada since 1930, and 
all have been associated with exposure to 
a herbivore. 

What should we do to handle this cur- 
rent threat? First be vigilant. Use qualified 
persons in your own local area to obtain 
information on what might constitute a 
potential threat. Understand that Bacillus 
anthracis does not infect humans as readily 
as herbivores, and it is not transmitted 
from person to person. Panic and paranoia 
cause considerable stress on the entire 
health care system. It is important for each 
and every one to help ease that stress 
while at the same time maintaining appro- 
priate vigilance for our health. 

Dr. Robert Rennie is a clinical professor of 
medical microbiology and immunology at the 
University of Alberta.) 
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Russian colleagues. They fought to get us 
into their country, they taught us eagerly 
and learned from us eagerly, then fought 
to get us out of Russia. The soil samples 
now resting at the University of Alberta 
and two universities in the U.S. and my 
strengthened interests in Siberia are a 
testament to their courage and determina- 
tion. # 


letters 


to the editor 


Student work at Thai 
orphanage warms the 
heart during hard times 


Editor, Folio: 

It gives me great pleasure to commend 
the contributors to Folio for their excellent 
articles. 

Very especially I would like to refer to 
the report on the front page of the Oct. 5 
issue (Students grow family ties at Thai 
orphanage). If only some of these pictures 
and stories could appear on the TV, 
instead of what does appear. 

Having worked in the Registrar’s 
office and latterly in the student awards 
office from 1928 — 1966, I continue to have 
a keen interest in the university, and one 
does not forget Dr. Tory, whose vision 
started it all. 

Esther Miller (BA, 1927) 
White Rock, BC 


Schindler nominated for NSERC Gold medal 


Pioneering, influential work earns high praise 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


espite common opinions to the contrary, 

Canada’s fresh water supplies are rela- 
tively rare and need special consideration, 
says Dr. David Schindler, a University of 
Alberta professor of ecology and one of 
three nominees for the 2001 Gerhard 
Herzberg Canada Gold Medal for Science 
and Engineering. 

Canada’s fresh water source is in the 
north or is “flowing north and is out of 
reach to most of Canada’s population,” 
said Schindler. Alberta is a good case 
study. More than 85 per cent of the fresh 
water is in the north while more than 50 
per cent of the population is in the south. 
“Tt’s one of the most water-stressed areas 
of Canada,” he said of the region. It’s also 
experiencing rapid growth. The result: 
exploding demands upon the nation’s 
already-stressed water supply is creating 
increasing water management chal- 
lenges—the core of Schindler’s profession- 
al specialization. 

Schindler has long been involved in 
detailed studies of Canada’s fresh-water 
resources, both at the University of Alberta 
and with the Experimental Lakes Project 
(under the Canadian Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans) where he conducted 
interdisciplinary work dealing with the 
effects of acid rain, radioactive elements 
and climate change on Boreal ecosystems. 
His work was influential in convincing 
Canada and the United States to legislate 
against phosphate-based detergents and 
sulphur-spewing industrial developments. 

Currently, his studies focus on the 
effects of heavy fishing and the introduc- 
tion of alien species on biodiversity in 
Alberta’s lakes. Schindler is also studying 
watersheds and ways that the proximity of 


new developments to water sources affects 
the quality of drinking water. 

At the moment, there’s a looming crisis 
in the province’s watersheds, says the ded- 
icated researcher, who lives on the shores 
of the Lobstick River near Wildwood, west 
of Edmonton. “Fifty per cent of Alberta’s 
watersheds are already gone—up to 70 per 
cent in some areas,” he said. 

The disappearance of these watersheds 
and proper setbacks around lakes and 
rivers has much to do with the increasing 
introduction of pesticides and pathogens 
into our source of drinking water — an eas- 
ily remedied situation that’s often over- 
looked. 

“After Walkerton and North Battleford 
(two cities that faced water contamination 
issues) we’ve realized that we can’t rely 
too much on water treatment systems— 
where there will always be shortfalls—and 
we must have multi-level protection.” 

What this means is municipalities 
“paying more attention to science” and 
working harder to co-operate with each 
other to scale up water management and 
the health of the overall water ecosystem. 

“You have to pay attention to not only 
the quality of your water, but also to the 
need of the communities downstream,” he 
said. 

“We need to get past the self-centered 
view we have or there won’t be much 
hope for Canadian fresh water. The best 
case is vastly increased treatment costs and 
the worst case is a lot more Walkertons.” 

Schindler was also nominated for the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council’s Herzberg award last year and 
has been named a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London. He is a past winner of 


Dr. David Schindler has been nominated for Canada’s most prestigious science award. 


the Volvo Environmental Prize. If chosen as 
the Herzberg recipient (with a cash value 
of up to $1 million in research and 
research-related funds), Schindler would 
relish spending all his time on his research 
rather than writing grant proposals. 

The 61-year-old researcher is already 
working on a couple of books and would 


like to devote more time to research 
around preventative environmental work 
in the Northwest Territories. 

“We've learned enough in the south to 
be able to plan development in the north 
so that we can minimize the impact on 
wildlife up front rather than have to work 
at restoring it after the fact.” 


Democracy conference draws prestigious speakers 


Parkland Institute puts spotlight on our role in a free society 


By Richard Cairney 


he Parkland Institute is hosting a nation- 

al conference on democracy that is 
drawing some of Canada’s most outspo- 
ken social commentators and aims to 
renew the public’s ideas about how to live 
in a democracy. 

Entitled Reclaiming Democracy, the 
four-day conference features such speak- 
ers as columnist Andrew Coyne, femi- 
nist and political commentator Judy 
Rebick, and philosopher Mark Kingwell. 
The event, which runs Nov. 15 — 18 at 
the University of Alberta Students’ 
Union Building, offers members of the 
public a chance to sit in on debates and 
panel discussions about the role of citi- 
zens in a democracy. It is the fifth annu- 
al conference staged by the institute, a 
University of Alberta public policy think 
tank. 

The idea for the theme of this year’s 
conference arose after riots tore through 
the streets of Quebec City during the 
Summit of the Americas conference in 
April. But the topic takes on an even more 
urgent tone following terrorist attacks 
against America and military action over- 
seas. Conference co-ordinator Jane Wiley 
says the idea is to remind average citizens 
that democratic responsibilities extend 
beyond simply voting. 

“After Quebec City, there were calls for 
increasing control in a democratic society,” 
she said. “People need to have a say in the 
future.” 

The conference kicks off Nov. 15 with a 
debate between Coyne, a columnist with 
the National Post, and Rebick, an outspo- 
ken opponent of globalization. Parkland 


ee 


Andrew Coyne 


_ Judy Rebick 


Mark Kingwel 


Executive Director Nathalie Kermol says it 
is the perfect way to get people talking 
and thinking critically at the conference’s 
outset. 

In the debate, entitled Is This 
Democracy? both Coyne and Rebick will 
be asked 15 questions about democracy. 

“It’s going to be an eye-opener for 
some people in the audience and it’s going 
to bring about even more debate,” said 
Kermol. “When we read the papers we 
often get the same sort of corporate view 
of the world and I think it will be very 
interesting to have both views, to listen to 
both of these people,” she said. 

“Hopefully people will continue to 
think about the issues when they get 
home. Maybe they'll say ‘I like what Judy 
Rebick said’ or maybe they will read 
Andrew Coyne’s column with a different 
eye. It should give people the desire to talk 
about democracy.” 


That is certainly what’s on the agenda 
for the following three days. Kingwell 
starts the Nov. 16 schedule with a talk on 
reclaiming democracy. The question arises: 
reclaim it from whom? 

“There are a lot of ideas about what 
democracy is and what it is supposed to 
be,” said Wiley. “You are a citizen. You 
vote. But what else?” 

Different panel discussions and pre- 
sentations at the event cover everything 
from consumer culture and the role of the 
media to the emerging debate over dissent. 

Journalist, researcher and author 
Gillian Stewart, journalist Michael Valpy 
and U of A political science PhD candidate 
Shannon Sampert will host a session enti- 
tled Propaganda, the Media and the 
Disappearing Public Space. 

Parkland director and U of A political 
economist Gordon Laxer will be joined by 
Wesley Pue, author of Pepper in Our Eyes: 
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the APEC Affair, and Jaggi Singh, a 
protester facing criminal charges 
arising from the use of a teddy 
bear-firing catapult in Quebec 
City. The trio will present a discus- 
sion called The Criminalization of 
Dissent. 

Given the unanimous tone of 
U.S. support in the mainstream 
media following Sept. 11, and the 
almost complete absence of debate 
over the cause of the attacks or 
how to respond, people with alter- 
native points of view may find it more dif- 
ficult these days to voice their opinions. 
That may apply to those opposed to multi- 
national trade agreements as much as it 
does to those who question America’s 
wrath. 

“For people who disagree with the cor- 
porate world, it’s going to get harder,” 
said Wiley. 

But Kermol wonders if that’s the case. 
The opposite might be true, she says. 

“Yes, it is still seen as a much bigger 
deal when something happens in the states 
than the fact that bombs are falling in 
Afghanistan,” she said. “But this might 
give more energy to people to mobilize, to 
say ‘we have the right to talk.’ It might 
give people more energy. 

The conference winds up Sunday with 
a panel discussion that will include all of 
the conference presenters. “We’re going to 
have a democratic free-for-all,” said 
Kermol. 

For more information on the confer- 
ence visit the Parkland Institute web site at 
http://www.ualberta.ca/parkland . @ 


Flowers explores tragic life of Dionne quints 


Kate Newby returns to U of A to direct Canadian play 


By Dave Alexander 


he saying, “All the world’s a stage” 

never rang so true as in the lives of the 
Dionne quintuplets. The birth of these 
“miracle babies” in 1934 created the first 
Canadian media circus, as nearly all 
aspects of the girls’ lives were exposed in 
print, over radio, on film and even in per- 
son for the price of a ticket. The turbulent 
and often painful results of the women’s 
structured upbringing have resulted in a 
continued fascination with their lives, 
manifested in documentaries, biographies 
and a market for the many antique col- 
lectibles that bear their likenesses. 

The resonating elements of human 
drama have also become manifest in 
Studio Theatre’s upcoming production of 
Flowers, a play that interprets the quintu- 
plets’ struggle for individuality in an 
atmosphere that suppressed their inde- 
pendence and eventually alienated them 
from each other. 

“It’s really a play about one woman’s 
journey and struggle to forgive her past, 
forgive what has happened to her and to 
accept herself as one of five,” explains 
director Kate Newby. “Loosely-based” on 
the real story of the girls, Deborah Porter’s 
play emphasizes, through dream-like 
flashbacks taking place over several 
decades, how being taken from a family 
setting and being placed in an institution 
affected the quintuplets’ ability to cope 
later on in life. 

Newby, whose 1999 directorial debut, 
Lion in the Streets, won several Bettie 
Mitchell awards in Calgary, will be experi- 
encing a homecoming with Flowers. The 
actor/director received her BFA from the 


University of Alberta in 1985 and has since 
worked extensively in both Edmonton and 
Calgary, where she started her own theatre 
company. After accepting the offer to 
direct the play, she worked to foreground 
the dramatic elements of isolation in the 
piece and set them against a strong factual 
background. 

“T tend to really look at the history of 
that time period, in particular the way 
the hospital dealt with looking after the 
children for a period of about nine years, 
and just the psychological process of how 
they looked at children, and parenting, in 
that day and age,” says Newby. “The 
cleanliness, the isolation and the non- 
emotional contact in the hospital really 
did affect them, so that when they went 
into the home environment, they were 
unable to cope. And then when they 
went into the outside world they were 
again unable to cope because they’d 
never had any contact other than with 
each other.” 

The play focuses specifically on Sylvie, 
the (technically) oldest quint, and the one 
who undertakes a leadership role. The 
smartest and most diplomatic of the sisters 
is played by third-year BFA student, 
Shannon Boyle. The enthusiastic actor says 
the character is closer to her than any oth- 
ers she has played, citing a high degree of 
empathy for Sylvie, who, like herself, “has 
trouble knowing when to put herself first” 
in her role as protector. 

“She’s the caretaker, and they all 
accept that role in her,” explains Boyle. 
“They look up to her to look after them. 
She runs from them, though. Her idea of 


Abu-Laban honoured with 
Citation for Citizenship 


Immigration centre thriving at U of A 


By Ryan Smith 


or the past five years, U of A sociologist 
Dr. Baha Abu-Laban has been the direc- 
tor of a centre that many people thought 
would never exist. For his 
work to establish and man- 


“A unique element of our centre is that 
we incorporate policy makers from the 
federal and provincial governments, as 
well as non-government 
organizations that provide 


age the Prairie Centre for 


“He has been masterful at 


immigration services and aca- 


Excellence for Research on 
Immigration and 


bringing academics together to 


demics,” he added. 
An immigrant himself, 


Integration (PCERII), and 

for teaching and research- 
ing issues related to immi- 
gration and racism for 


go forward in a productive man- 


ner through the centre. Also, he 


Abu-Laban arrived in Canada 
in 1961 after growing up in 
Palestine and studying at the 
American University in Beirut 


nearly 30 years, Abu-Laban has given immigrants in Canada 


and the University of 


was recently honoured 
with a Canadian Citation 
for Citizenship in Ottawa. 
“Before the [immigra- 
tion] centres for excellence 
were established in Canada 
years ago, everyone said 


hope; they know that through 
Baha and his influence with pol- 
icy makers in Canada, their 


issues and concerns are being 


Washington. He has written 12 
books and more than 70 
papers on issues related to 
immigration. 

“When I was in university, 
I had no idea Id end up in this 
field, but I love helping immi- 


there would only be three, 


one each in Montreal, addressed.” 


grants integrate and adapt to 
their new environments,” 


Toronto and Vancouver. But 
Baha said ‘let’s go for it any- 
way’ and we worked hard and were award- 
ed a centre over Vancouver, although they 
eventually did decide to create a fourth cen- 
tre in Vancouver,” said Dr. Jim Frederas, 
associate vice-president (academic) and soci- 
ology professor at the University of Calgary. 
According to Abu-Laban, the PCERII, 
which is housed at the U of A and which 
recently received approval for five more 
years of funding, includes researchers 
from six prairie universities in Canada, 
and is affiliated with 140 research centres. 
“We're also represented by researchers 
from more than 30 different disciplines, 
ranging from all the social sciences to edu- 
cation to business to law to phys. ed. to 
nursing to many more,” Abu-Laban said. 


— Dr.Jim Frederas 


Abu-Laban said. 

His passion is obvious to 
others he has worked with. Frederas says 
Abu-Laban’s dedication to his work has 
turned into credibility and respect. 

“He’s written scholarly books and all 
his work is well received. His research is 
carefully crafted, and he has a gift to be 
able to communicate with people in all 
communities, regardless of their ethnicity,” 
Frederas said. 

“He has been masterful at bringing 
academics together to go forward in a pro- 
ductive manner through the centre. Also, 
he has given immigrants in Canada hope; 
they know that through Baha and his 
influence with policy makers in Canada, 
their issues and concerns are being 
addressed.” m 


Fleur Jacobs, Shannon Boyle, Adrienne Smook, Lora Brovold, and Pascale Hutton in a scene from Flowers. 


finding her independence isn’t just to fol- 
low her heart, go somewhere, be brave 
and see where it takes her—it is to be cut 
off altogether.” 

She feels that what drew her to the 
play, besides the intriguing legacy of the 
real life Dionnes, was the overwhelming 
dramatic tension inherent in their situa- 
tion. “It’s just about finding your identity,” 
she says. “It’s heightened in this play by 
having five people who look exactly like 
you.” 

When asked separately what type of 
impression the production is designed to 
leave the audience with, both actors and 


director say Flowers explores the tragic his- 
torical aspects of the life of the Dionne 
quintuplets, then finds catharsis through a 
mutual support that always looks ahead to 
brighter days. 

Boyle best explains why the story of 
the five little girls is still so captivating: 
“They brought so much hope to the coun- 
try during the war. It’s amazing—they 
were the miracle babies. It’s something 
nowadays we don’t think twice about. It 
could change a nation so much because it 
had such an affect on people. It could take 
people’s minds off something so huge and 
rT] 


“"” 


bring them hope. 


NEW MEDIA PROGRAM 


FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


Are you interested in an exciting 
and dynamic career in multimedia? 


Call us and find out about our programs: 
I _—_ 


e Multimedia Certificate 


e New Media Diploma 


Or take any of our short courses: 


e Flash I - Nov. 6 - 20 


e Creativity workshop - Noy. 13 -Dec. 4 
e Information Architecture for the Web 
e Usability Evaluation and Field Research 


New Media Program 
University Extension Centre 
8303 - 112 Street. Edmonton, 
AB T6G 2T4 

Phone: (780) 492-2248 
newmedia@ualberta.ca 
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www.extension.ualberta.ca/newmedia 
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At last... Leonard Cohen 
returns with a compelling 
collection — ‘Ten New Songs’ 
featuring 


IN MY SECRET LIFE 
IN STORES NOW 


COLUMBIA www.leonardcohen.com 


SUNOS MAN NAL 


Bioinformatics ... where life sciences 
and information sciences merge 


Bioinformatics Forum 


Friday, November 9, 8:30 — 4:00 
Telus Centre, U of A Campus 


Open to all interested students and faculty 
Presentations by U of A researchers 
Industrial panel session 

Free admission but pre-registration required 
Sign up early, registration is limited 


An excellent introduction to this 
new and exciting discipline 


For more information and to register visit 


www.ualberta.ca/ict 
or call 492-8857 


All general and catering information may be ob 
Telephone (voice mail) 492-2090 

e-mail: lexpress@su.ualberta.ca 
www.su.ualberta.ca/lexpress 


AT UD ER ALBERTA 
MNTON 


Submit talks and events to Cora Doucette by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 


cora.doucette@ualberta.ca . 


NOVEMBER 1 AND EVERY THURSDAY 
UNTIL APRIL, 2002 


The Campus Observatory, roof and 7th floor 
of the Physics Building, is open for the 2001-2002 aca- 
demic year. Open to everyone on Thursday evenings 
(except exam and holiday periods) beginning at 8:00 
p.m. Special nighttime or daytime group visits can be 
arranged for other days and times. The Observatory 
will be open regardless of weather conditions. On 
cloudy nights a slide show can be substituted for tele- 
scopic observing. Reservations not required. For addi- 
tional information, please contact Adam Pigeon, 
S.P.A.C.E. (Students Promoting Astronomy Culture and 
Education) — new club formed by the undergraduate 
student volunteers, apigeon@ualberta.ca, or Doug 
Hube, 492-5410, or Sharon Morsink, 492-3987. 


NOVEMBER 1 — 10, 2001 


Studio Theatre. Canadian playwright Deborah 
Porter's “Flowers” will be presented at the Timms 
Centre. This story is based on the tragic lives of the 
Dionne quintuplets as they become adults and come 
to terms with their haunting past. All evening per- 
formances begin at 8:00 p.m. Matinees on the second 
Thursday of each run begin at 12:30 p.m. For more 
information, please call the Box Office at 492-2495. 
The Box Office is open Tuesdays to Fridays, noon to 
5:00 p.m. Studio Theatre is located in the world-class 
Timms Centre for the Arts, on the corner of 87 Avenue 
and 112 Street. 


NOVEMBER 2 


Signal Transduction Research Group. 
Guest speaker Dr. David Waggoner, Cell Therapeutics 
Inc., Seattle, Washington. Sponsored by the Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research. Title: 
“LPAATB, a novel enzymatic target for interruption of 
ERK activation.” Hosted by Dr. David Brindley. Room 5- 
10 Medical Sciences Building. From 9:30 to 10:30 a.m. 


Sociology Visiting Speaker Series. Dr. Joel 
Best, Professor and Chair, Sociology and Criminal 
Justice, University of Delaware, will speak on “Social 
Problems as Institutional Fads.” Room 5-15 Tory 
Building. 12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. 


Ecology Seminar Series (part of the 
Biology 631 Seminar Series). Department of 
Biological Sciences. Susan Lingle, “Encounter, 
Attack or Kill? Antipredator behaviour and the escala- 
tion of coyote encounters with deer.” Room BS M-145, 
Biological Sciences Building. 12:00 noon. 


Department of Physiology. Speaker: Dr. Paul 
Fraser, King's College, London. Title:“Role of Guanylyl 
Cyclases in the Blood-Brain Barrier.” 207 Heritage 
Medical Research Centre. 3:00 p.m. 


Philosophy Colloquium. Robert Wilson, 
speaking on “Organisms, Agency, and Life.” Room 3-10 
Business Building. 3:00 p.m. All Welcome. 

Department of Physics Colloquium. 
Professor Patrick Wu, University of Calgary, speaking on 
“Some Aspects of Ice Age Geodynamics: Earthquakes, 
Surface Motion, Rotation & Internal Structure of the 
Earth.” Room V-129 Physics Building. 3:15 p.m. 


Computing Science Department. Doug Lea, 
State University of New York at Oswego, speaking on 
“Scalable IO in Java.” Room 243, Central Academic 
Building. 3:30 p.m. Join us for refreshments at 3:00 p.m. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Research 
Group (part of the Genetics 605 Seminar 
Series). Tony Percival-Smith, “Genetic 


Natural health care by 
a highly qualified practitioner 
Effective in: 
Acne, Asthma, 
Chronic Headache 
Car Accident Injuries, 
Cosmetic Acupuncture, 
Sport Injuries, Pain 
(Neck, Back, Shoulder, Knee), 
T.M.J., Tinnitus, 
Weight Control, 
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Characterization of Body Part Inducers in Drosophila 
melanogaster.” Room M-149 Biological Sciences 
Building. 4:00 p.m. 


Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies. 
Borys Tarasyuk, Foreign Minister of Ukraine, 1998-2000, 
will deliver the inaugural Bohdan Bociurkiw Memorial 
Lecture on “Ukraine's Foreign Policy Ten Years after 
Independence.” A reception and the official opening of 
the Bohdan Bociurkiw Memorial Library follows the 
lecture. B-2, Computing Science Centre. 7:00 p.m. For 
further information, please contact: Canadian Institute 
of Ukrainian Studies, 450 Athabasca Hall, Phone: (780) 
492-2972, or email: cius@ualberta.ca 


NOVEMBER 3 


U of A Philosophers’ Café: an opportunity 
for the public to engage in informal, lively conversa- 
tion about philosophical or topical issues. Topic:"How 
should we think about September 11?” Guest scholar: 
Bernard Linsky, Chair, Department of Philosophy. 
Nina's Restaurant, 10139 — 124 Street. From 2:00 p.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services Education 
Workshops. The Work Search, from 10:00 a.m. to 
11:30 a.m. in Room 4-02 Students’ Union Building. 
Pre-register at CaPS, 2-100 Students’ Union Building, 
and receive a FREE individual consultation of your 
choice! For more information check out our Web site 
at www.ualberta.ca/caps 


Career and Placement Services Education 
Workshops. Resume and Cover Letter Writing, from 
noon to 3:00 p.m. in Room 4-02 Students’ Union 
Building. 


AUGUST 25 TO NOVEMBER 4, 2001 


Exhibition at the McMullen Gallery, University of 
Alberta Hospital, featuring “Big and Brave.” This exhib- 
it demonstrates what print artists can create when 
faced with a challenge. Gallery hours: Monday to 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Saturday and Sunday, 
1:00 to 8:00 p.m. The McMullen Gallery is located at 
8440 — 112 Street. For more information, please con- 
tact Dawn McLean, dmclean@cha.ab.ca or Michelle 
Casavant, mcasavan@cha.ab.ca Telephone: 407-7152. 


OCTOBER 23 TO NOVEMBER 4, 2001 


Exhibition at the FAB Gallery “Interleaves.” 
Kelly Krueger, MFA Painting. Opening Reception, 
October 26, 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. Gallery Hours: Tuesday 
to Friday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Closed Monday, Saturday, and statutory holi- 
days. FAB Gallery is located at 89 Avenue and 112 
Street. Telephone: 492-2081. 


NOVEMBER 4 


Department of Music. The University of Alberta 
Academy Strings. Tanya Prochazka, conductor. Program 
will include works by Forsyth, Respighi, R Strauss and 
Vivaldi. 8:00 p.m. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 
Admission: $5/student/senior, $10/adult. All concerts 
and events are subject to change without notice. Please 
call 492-0601 to confirm concert information. 


NOVEMBER 5 


Department of Music. Music at Noon, 
Convocation Hall. Student Recital Series featuring stu- 
dents from the Department of Music. Free admission. 


Department of History and Classics pres- 
ents Kerry Abel, Department of History, Carleton 
University, speaking on “The Broke Hustler Meets the 
Advance: A Tale of Two Company Towns.” Room 2-58 
H.M. Tory Building. 3:30 p.m. 


Department of Pharmacology. Dr. Sandra 
Bajjalieh, Department of Pharmacology, University of 
Washington, Seattle, speaking on “Modulation of 
membrane trafficking at the synapse by $V2.” Room 
9-68 Medical Sciences Building, 4:00 p.m. Host: Dr. 
Amy M-W. Tse. 


NOVEMBER 6 


CANCELLED - Centre for Research on 
Literacy. Research Luncheon Series. Ellen Long, ABC 
Canada, speaking on “Recruitment and Retention of 
Adults in Canadian Literacy and Upgrading Programs: 
Results of a National Study. Room 651a Education 
South. 12:30 p.m. 


Lunch & Learn Presentations.Health 
Recovery Support Unit, Human Resources. 
Paul McGaffey, Lousage Institute, presents “Public 
Speaking Anxiety.” 12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. 
Presentations take place in Heritage Lounge, 
Athabasca Hall. Cost: Free! Snacks and cold beverages 
will be provided. Seating is limited. To register or for 
more information contact Sarah Treby, 492-0659 or 
email: sarah.treby@hrs.ualberta.ca. Self Help 
Information Line, 492-8444 or visit our web site 


www-.hrs.ualberta.ca/efap/news/ for an updated list 
of all workshops and other offerings. 


University Teaching Services. Tonia Chapko, 
Toolbox Training Educational Services, workshop on 
“Creating Success Through Innovative Learning.” 281 
Central Academic Building. 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services. Forestry 
Forum. From 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. in 1-13 
Agriculture/Forestry Centre. $4.00 at CaPS, 2-100 SUB; 
$5 at the door. 


NOVEMBER 7 


Sponsored by the School of Business. The 
Centre for Executive and Management Development 
(CEMD) is proud to offer the 6th Annual World Wide 
Lessons in Leadership. Live via satellite event will fea- 
ture world-renowned speakers that include: Stephen 
Covey, Martha Rogers, Tom Peters, Ken Blanchard and 
Gary Hamel. 8:50 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. To register please 
call CEO Inc. at 421-1240. Register today as this event 
is already half sold! 


Career and Placement Services Education 
Workshops. The Work Search, from 4:30 p.m. to 6:00 
p.m.in Room 4-02 Students’ Union Building. Pre-regis- 
ter at CaPS, 2-100 Students’ Union Building, and 
receive a FREE individual consultation of your choice! 
For more information check out our Web site at 
www.ualberta.ca/caps 


Career and Placement Services Self- 
Employment Workshops, From Assessment to 
Start-Up. From 5:00 p.m. to 7:30 p.m.in Room 2-100 
Students’ Union Building. 


Museums and Collections, Origins 
Lecture Series. Dr. Sean Graham, Assistant 
Professor of Biological Sciences, discusses “Darwin's 
Abominable Mystery” with a look at the evolution of 
flowering plants. Room 129, Education Building, from 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m. Tickets are $16 (adults)/$12 (stu- 
dents and seniors) for a series subscription. Individual 
tickets are $7.00 per person. To order call Museums 
and Collections Services at 492-5834. A limited num- 
ber of tickets available at the door. The Origins 
Lecture Series is sponsored in part by the Friends of 
the University of Alberta Museums. 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 7 


University Extension Centre Gallery presents 
“Faculty of Extension Fine Arts Instructors Exhibition.” 
Gallery hours are from 8:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Monday to 
Thursday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Friday, and 9:00 a.m. to 
12:00 noon Saturday. Second Floor, University Extension 
Centre, 8303 - 112 Street. Information: 492-3034. 


NOVEMBER 8 


Lunch & Learn Presentations.Health 
Recovery Support Unit, Human Resources. 
Debbie Goethe, Lousage Institute, presents “How can | 
Find the Time?” Presentations take place in Heritage 
Lounge, Athabasca Hall. 12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. Cost: 
Free! Snacks and cold beverages will be provided. 
Seating is limited. To register or for more information 
contact Sarah Treby, 492-0659 or email: 
sarah.treby@hrs.ualberta.ca. Self Help Information 
Line, 492-8444 or visit our web site www.hrs.ualber- 
ta.ca/efap/news/ for an updated list of all workshops 
and other offerings. 


Department of History and Classics. Peter 
Midgley, Ph.D. candidate in English, University of 
Alberta, speaking on “Byting the Bullet; or, the Face- 
Off between History and Technology.” Room 2-58 Tory 
Building. 3:30 p.m. 


Department of Renewable Resources pres- 
ents Dr. Jack Ward Thomas, professor from the 
University of Montana. Title:“Are There Lessons for 
Canadian Foresters Lurking South of the Border?” 
Room Tory Lecture-B1. Forest Industry Lecture Series. 
3:30 to 5:30 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services Education 
Workshops. Resume & Cover Letter Writing, from 
4:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. in Room 4-02 Students’ Union 
Building. Pre-register at CaPS, 2-100 Students’ Union 
Building, and receive a FREE individual consultation of 
your choice! For more information check out our Web 
site at www.ualberta.ca/caps 


NOVEMBER 9 


Ecology Seminar Series (part of the 
Biology 631 Seminar Series). Department of 
Biological Sciences. Lennart Persson.Cannibalism 
in omnivorous feeding systems — profiting on or con- 
trolling your victims.” Room BS M-145, Biological 
Sciences Building. 12:00 noon. 


Department of Physiology. Dr. Marek Duszyk 
speaking on “Challenges and strategies for cystic 
fibrosis therapy.” Room 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 3:00 p.m. 


Department of Physics. Dr. Doug Durian, 
University California Los Angeles, speaking on 
“Dynamics in Granular Flow.” Room V-129 Physics 
Building. 3:15 p.m. 


Biological Sciences Seminar Series. Lennart 
Persson, ‘Implications of Size Structure on Interactions 
in Ecological Communities.” Room V-128, Physics V- 
Wing. 3:30 p.m. (refreshments available at 2:30 p.m.). 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Research 
Group (part of the Genetics 605 Seminar 
Series). Department of Biological Sciences. Wei 
Xiao,“Discovery of an SOS network in eukaryotes.” 
Room M-149 Biological Sciences Building. 4:00 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 10 


Career and Placement Services Education 
Workshops. Interview Skills in 4-02 Students’ Union 
Building from 9:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. Pre-register at 
CaPS, 2-100 Students’ Union Building, and receive a 
FREE individual consultation of your choice! For more 
information check out our Web site at www.ualber- 
ta.ca/caps 


Career and Placement Services Education 
Workshops. Building a Teaching Portfolio in 4-02 
Students’ Union Building from 12:00 noon to 1:30 
p.m. Pre-register at CaPS, 2-100 Students’ Union 
Building, and receive a FREE individual consultation of 
your choice! For more information check out our Web 
site at www.ualberta.ca/caps 


Department of Music. Visiting Artist Recital. 
Annette Vogel, violin with Ayako Tsuruta (Faculty), 
piano. Works by Women Composers: Viardot, Hensel- 
Mendelssohn and Farrenc. 8:00 p.m. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. Admission: $5/student/senior, 
$10/adult. All concerts and events are subject to 
change without notice. Please call 492-0601 to con- 
firm concert information. 


NOVEMBER 13 


University Teaching Services. David Cook, 
Studies in Medical Education, workshop on “Evidence 
Based Teaching.” Room 281 Central Academic 
Building. 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 14 


Lunch & Learn Presentations.Health 
Recovery Support Unit, Human Resources. 
Glenis Shanks, Fresh Start Money Management, pres- 
ents “How to Have a Debt Free Christmas.” 
Presentations take place in Heritage Lounge, 
Athabasca Hall. 12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. Cost: Free! 
Snacks and cold beverages will be provided. Seating 
is limited. To register or for more information contact 
Sarah Treby, 492-0659 or email: sarah.treby@hrs.ual- 
berta.ca. Self Help Information Line, 492-8444 or visit 
our web site www.hrs.ualberta.ca/efap/news/ for an 
updated list of all workshops and other offerings. 


University Teaching Services. Brenda 
Cameron, Nursing, workshop “Towards Interprofessional 
Teaching and Practice: Efficacy, Eureka, Ethics.” Room 
281 Central Academic Building. 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services Education 
Workshops. Interview Skills in 4-02 Students’ Union 
Building from 4:30 to 7:00 p.m. Pre-register at CaPS, 2- 
100 Students’ Union Building, and receive a FREE indi- 
vidual consultation of your choice! For more informa- 
tion check out our Web site at www.ualberta.ca/caps 


Career and Placement Services. Developing 
a Business Plan that Works, 2-100 Students’ Union 
Building, from 5:00 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 


Sponsored by the Hope Foundation of 
Alberta: Emily Carr Country Multimedia 
Presentation by photographer Courtney Milne at the 
Provincial Museum. 7:00 p.m.. For tickets call 492- 
1222. Tickets $18.00 (early), $20.00 (at the door). 


Museums and Collections, Origins 
Lecture Series. Dr. Michael Caldwell, Assistant 
Professor of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences & 
Biological Sciences, will give us a paleontologist’s per- 
spective on the origins and evolution of snakes, dis- 
cussing our fascination with these ancient animals. 
Room 129, Education Building, from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. 
Tickets are $16 (adults)/$12 (students and seniors) for 
a series subscription. Individual tickets are $7.00 per 
person. To order call Museums and Collections 
Services at 492-5834. A limited number of tickets 
available at the door. The Origins Lecture Series is 
sponsored in part by the Friends of the University of 
Alberta Museums. 


NOVEMBER 15 


Career and Placement Services. Agriculture 
Career Fair, Dinwoodie Lounge, 2-000 Students’ Union 
Building, from 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Department of English. Reading/Seminar by 
Herman Beavers, University of Pennsylvania, 
Humanities Centre L-3, 3:30 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services Education 
Workshops. Building a Teaching Portfolio, 4-02 
Students’ Union Building, from 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. Pre- 
register at CaPS, 2-100 Students’ Union Building, and 
receive a FREE individual consultation of your choice! 
For more information check out our Web site at 
www.ualberta.ca/caps 


NOVEMBER 16 


Centre for Entrepreneurship and Family 
Enterprise. Seminar “Advising the Family Business.” 
Alumni House from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Call 492- 
5876 for more details. 


ON CAMPUS! 


Business and Personal Travel 


Serving U of A Faculty 


and Staff 


CALL NOW — 
492-2756 


v RSITY TRAVEL SERVICES 


9006 HUB MALL 


ADVISORY SEARCH FOR VICE-PRESIDENT (FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION): 


INPUT FROM THE COMMUNITY 


On June 22, 2001, the Board of Governors approved 
a request from President Rod Fraser that an advisory 
search committee for Vice-President (Finance and 
Administration) be struck. The board also approved, at 
that time, a proposal to divide the existing Vice-President 
(Finance and Administration) portfolio in order to create 
two vice-presidencies: a Vice-President (Finance and 
Administration) and a Vice-President (Facilities and 
Operations). Mr. Jim Mitchell was appointed by the board 
as Acting Vice-President (Facilities and Operations) for a 
term of up to 18 months. Mr. Al O’Brien, the current 
Acting Vice-President (Finance and Administration), will 
complete his contracted term in April 2002, at which time 
he plans to return to private life. An advisory search com- 
mittee for Vice-President (Finance and Administration) 
has therefore been established in accordance with 
University of Alberta regulations. 

Members of the university community are now invit- 
ed to provide their input on both current issues and pri- 
orities of the Vice-President (Finance and 
Administration)’s Office as well as candidate require- 
ments for the Vice-President (Finance and 
Administration). In order to facilitate the committee's 
work, kindly send your comments and/or suggestions by 
November 13, 2001 to any member of the advisory 
search committee or to: 


Ellen Schoeck, Secretary to the Advisory Search 


Committee for Vice-President (Finance and Administration) 
2-5 University Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2J9 
Telephone Number: (780) 492-5430 

E-Mail address: ellen.schoeck@ualberta.ca 

Confidential Fax Number: (780) 492-2693 


The members of the advisory search committee are: 


Rod Fraser, President 

Doug Owram, Provost 

Fred Barth, Board Representative 

Ross Grieve, Board Representative 

Sean Graham, Faculty Representative 

Todd Rogers, Faculty Representative 

June MacLellan, APO/FSO/Librarian 
Representative 

Mike Percy, Dean, Faculty of Business 

Nancy Lovell, Chair, Department 
of Anthropology 

Jamie Speer, Students’ Union 
Representative 

Constantino Renzi, Students’ 
Union Representative 

John Hoddinott, AA:SUA 
Representative 

Neil Hepburn, Graduate Students 
Representative 

Art Clarke, NASA Representative 


CONNECTING 
TISSER DES LIENS ENTRE 


president@ualberta.ca 
doug.owram@ualberta.ca 
cfbarth@telusplanet.net 
ragrieve@pcl.com 
swgraham@ualberta.ca 
todd.rogers@ualberta.ca 


june.maclellan@ualberta.ca 
michael.percy@ualberta.ca 


nancy.lovell@ualberta.ca 


vp.operations@su.ualberta.ca 


tino_r@telusplanet.net 


john.hoddinott@ualberta.ca 


gsaexvp@ualberta.ca 
art.clarke@ualberta.ca 


The Faculté Saint-Jean is pleased to present the 
Louis Desrochers Lecture Series in 
/ Canadian Studies 


Executive C 


Price $55, 


$200,00 (1/2 table) - 
Date: November 22, 2001, at 11: 
Location : The Westin Edmonton Hote 


Proceeds will go towards the Louis Desrochers Professorship 


Etudes Canadiennes/Canadian Studies. 


cement owes 


&. 


University of Alberta 


For more information please contact Luc Thériault (780) 465-8706 
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Paul Lorieau’s University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and well prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


433-5500 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


LUXURY APARTMENT HOTEL 


Approved University Hotel 
through the Hotel Authorization Program 


$65.00 


I bedroom 
per night 


$85.00 


2 bedroom 
per night 


FREE - LRT pass to the U of A 
FREE - Deluxe continental breakfast 
FREE - Heated underground parking 


FREE - Local calls 


FREE - Pass to the Kinsmen Sports Centre 
FREE - 24 hour coffee service in lobby 


1, 2 & 3 bedroom suites equipped with washers / dryers, 
dishwashers, microwaves, coffee makers and private balconies 


*LRT passes only available with HAP Reservations —*Subject to availability 


(780) 488-1626 ¢ 9715-110 St. 


Spend A Night Not A Fortune 


Laugh ‘N’ Learn 


* Toys for children from 0 - 12 years 

* 10 Departments with over 7,000 toys 

* Strong focus on educational toys 

* The biggest wooden toy selection in Alberta 

* Hand picked best toys from around the world 

* Famous specialty brands like: Thomas 
Groovy Girls, Brio, Lamaze, Robotix... 

* Free wrap for ALL occassions 


Laugh'N'Learn 
436-TOYS | 
436-8697 
552 Riverbend Sq. 


Bring in this coupon to receive a 
10% discount on all purchases 
From Friday, Nov. 2 to Sunday, Nov. At 


SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS 


As you may know, Dr. Ken Norrie, has resigned from 
his position as Dean of Arts due to his recent appointment 
as Vice-President (Academic) at McMaster University effec- 
tive January 1, 2002. In accordance with University of 
Alberta regulations an advisory selection committee has 
been established to begin the search for a new dean. 

At this point in its deliberations, the selection com- 
mittee needs your opinions on the leadership needs of 
the faculty in the years ahead and any other key issues. 
Individuals are urged to contact members of the commit- 
tee, or write to me as chair, to express your views on pri- 
orities of the faculty, current issues, and the future direc- 
tion of the faculty. In order to facilitate the committee's 
work, could | please ask that you submit your comments 
by Friday, November 16, 2001. 

In addition, individuals who may wish to stand as a 
candidate are invited to apply. Individuals may also nom- 
inate others who they feel would be suitable candidates. 
A copy of the position advertisement is attached for your 
information. 

The selection of a dean is vital to the success of the 
faculty. | would therefore ask you all to take the time, 
even at this hectic point in the academic year, to give 
some thought to the future of your faculty. 

Your views are important to us and will be solicited 
again later in the process with an opportunity, at that 
time, to meet and question our final short-listed candi- 


dates at public forums. Thank you for your assistance. 
Please forward your comments to the e-mail or mail- 
ing address below. Should you prefer to share your com- 
ments with another member of the selection committee, 
please feel free to do so (contact information below): 


Doug Owram, Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
2-10 University Hall, University of Alberta 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 E-Mail: provost@ualberta.ca 


Doug Owram, Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Dean Selection Committee - Faculty of Arts 


Dean Selection Committee Membership, Faculty of Arts 


Contact Information: 
Doug Owram 

Gary Kachanoski 
Mark Dale 

Isobel Grundy 
George Lang 

Lee Livingstone 
Fordyce Pier 

Rob Wilson 

Susan Hannon 


492-3443 provost@ualberta.ca 
492-5353 gary.kachanoski@ualberta.ca 
492-2816 mark.dale@ualberta.ca 
492-2524 isobel.grundy@ualberta.ca 
492-1187 george.lang@ualberta.ca 
492-9135 lee.livingstone@ualberta.ca 
492-5571  fpier@ualberta.ca 
492-8994 rob.wilson@ualberta.ca 
492-7544 sue.hannon@ualberta.ca 
Dan Preece 492-7489 dvpreece@ualberta.ca 
Maureen Melnyk 492-5085 mlmelnyk@ualberta.ca 
Catherine Dechaine 492-5534 catherine.dechaine@ualber- 
ta.ca 


Ecology Seminar Series (part of the 
Biological 631 Seminar Series). Department 
of Biological Sciences. Pam Rutherford, “Costs of 
reproduction in northern alligator lizards.” Room BS 
M-145, Biological Sciences Building. 12:00 noon. 


John Dossetor Health Ethics Centre. Health 
Ethics Seminars. Brent Windwick, Executive Director, 
Health Law Institute presents “The Privacy Space ina 
Public Place: Issues and Ethics in Health Information 
Law.” Room 207, Heritage Medical Research Centre, 
12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. 


Department of Physics Colloquium. 
Professor Jaymie Matthews, University of British 
Columbia, “Bringing Aliens into the Classroom.” Room 
V-129 Physics Building. 3:15 p.m. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Research 
Group (part of the Genetics 605 Seminar 
Series). Department of Biological Sciences. 
David Morgan, University of California, San Francisco, 
“Driving the Cell Cycle: Substrates of the Cyclin- 
Dependent Kinases.” Room M-149 Biological Sciences 
Building, 4:00 p.m. 


Department of Music. Faculty Recital, Tanya 
Prochazka, cello and Jacques Despres, piano.“The 
Goldberg II.” 8:00 p.m. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 
Admission: $5/student/senior, $10/adult. All concerts 
and events are subject to change without notice. 
Please call 492-0601 to confirm concert information. 


NOVEMBER 17 


Career and Placement Services General 
Workshops. Creating Resumes and Cover Letters 
that Work! Room 4-02 Students’ Union Building, from 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services. Interview 
Skills. Room 4-02 Students’ Union Building, from 12:30 
to 3:00 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 19 


Department of Cell Biology. Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research 
guest speaker. Dr. Greg Hannon, Associate 
Professor, Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory, New York, 
“Molecular aspects of post-transcriptional gene 
silencing in Drosophila.” Seminar Room 5-10 Medical 
Sciences Building. From 9:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 


Department of History and Classics. Dr. 
Penelope Allison, School of Archaeology and 
Anthropology and School of Humanities, Australian 
National University,“Roman Archaeology and Feminist 
Philosophy.” Room 2-58 Tory Building, 3:30 p.m. 


Louis D Hyndman Sr Lecture and Awards. 
Keynote speaker: Brian Keating, Head of Conservation 
Outreach, Calgary Zoological Society, “Will the Wild 
Remain Wild Only If It Pays.” Banquet Room, 2nd 
Floor, Lister Hall. 4:00 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 21 


Museums and Collections, Origins 
Lecture Series. Dr. Brian Chatterton, Professor of 
Earth and Atmospheric Sciences, will take us on a 
journey to the Paleozoic era and discuss the origins of 
invertebrate animal fossils. Room 129, Education 
Building, from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. Tickets are $16 
(adults)/$12 (students and seniors) for a series sub- 
scription. Individual tickets are $7.00 per person. To 
order call Museums and Collections Services at 492- 
5834. A limited number of tickets available at the 
door. The Origins Lecture Series is sponsored in part 
by the Friends of the University of Alberta Museums. 


NOVEMBER 22-24, 2001 


The Canadian Cochrane Symposium 2001 
will be held in Edmonton, Alberta. Location: Bernard 
Snell Hall. Times: 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. The 
Symposium will include presentations and hands-on 
sessions focused on the theme of “Marketing the 
Evidence” for good healthcare decision making. 
Speakers will cover the Canadian and International 
perspectives of this topic. For more information, 
please visit the Symposium website at: 
http://www.ualberta.ca/CCNC/symposium2001 


MAY 22-25, 2002 


The 10th Canadian Congress on Leisure 
Research, sponsored by the Canadian Association 
for Leisure Studies and hosted by the University of 
Alberta Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, 
will be held in Edmonton. General information on the 
Congress, as well as specific information on the 
recently announced Call for Papers, can be found at 
www.eas.ualberta./cclr10/ 


Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

REAL ESTATE — Buy or Sell, Leases 
(Furnished/unfurnished). Janet Fraser or Gordon W.R. 
King. Telephone: (780) 441-6441. www.gordonwrking- 
assoc.com Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate Corp. 

LARGE ONE BEDROOM Executive Condo 
(Gainsborough). Spectacular River Valley view. 
$950/month. Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & 
Associates, (780) 441-6441. 

BELGRAVIA EXECUTIVE — Minutes to U of A. Two 
bedrooms, two bathrooms. Open plan, fireplace, huge 
private patio, fully furnished. $1,400/month. 
December 15, 2001 — December 31, 2002. Janet 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 
441-6441. 

EAGLE RIDGE PLACE, three bedroom, two storey 
facing ravine. Finished lower level, double garage, 
fully furnished. January 1, 2002 - March 31, 2002. 
$1,800 unfurnished, $2,200 furnished. Janet Fraser, 
Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441- 
6441. 

SPECTACULAR HILLTOP PLACE CONDO. Panoramic 
view of river valley. Two bedrooms plus den. Open 
plan, hardwood floors, 600 sq ft balcony, air-condi- 
tioned. Immediate. $2,500/month. Janet Fraser, 
Gordon W.R. King and Associates, 441-6441. 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, since 1968. RE/MAX, 482- 
6766, 488-4000. 

CRESTWOOD, University 10 minutes. Professor's 
furnished home. January 7 — March 30, 2002. Three 
bedrooms. $750/month including utilities. Non-smok- 
ers. No pets. References. 452-8224. 
JGP@interbaun.com 

VALHALLA, 11307 - 99 Avenue. Clean comfort- 
able furnished one bedroom apartment. One under- 
ground parking stall. View. Indoor pool, exercise room, 
steam bath. November 15 - April 15, 2002. 
$800/month. Non-smokers. Adult building, near 
Grandin LRT. 488-0802. 

TWO BEDROOM COTTAGE in Gibson's Landing, 
B.C. Ocean view. Ideal for writing and thinking. 434- 
8137. 

EXECUTIVE CUSTOM TWO-STOREY, very near 
Bearspaw Lake. Beautiful gas fireplace, sauna, grand 
piano in loft over living room with breathtaking view 
of ravine and Big Bear Park. Six bedrooms, four bath- 
rooms, fully furnished. Available January 1 - 
September 1, 2002. Owner on sabbatical. Fifteen min- 
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utes from University on bus route; walk to school. 
$1,500/month. 10823 Bearspaw Drive East. 435-1678. 
EXECUTIVE CONDO, IMMACULATE, RIVERBEND. 
Immediate possession, 1,938 sq ft., single garage. 
$1,300/month. Details, at phone 421-9995. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
“Hassle-free” property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 - 364 
Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

GROAT ESTATES, 2,800 square foot, two storey, 
four bedrooms. Home to Alberta's fourth Premier. 
Historically charming but mechanically all upgraded. 
Ten minutes to campus. $291,500. See judyclarepack- 
er.com or phone 481-2950 at Re/Max. 

EDMONTON’S BEST KEPT SECRET. McQueen is 12 
minutes drive to campus, yet quiet, affordable. Two 
storey, hardwood floors, deluxe bathrooms, about 
1,650 square feet, 2 + 2 bedrooms. Double garage. 
$189,900. See judyclarepacker.com or phone 481- 
2950 at Re/Max. 

SALE BY OWNER: three bedroom bungalow, full 
basement; south Windsor Park. Ten minute walk to 
University. Evenings, 434-5236. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

PROFESSIONAL HOUSEKEEPER will clean at rea- 
sonable rates. 476-9115. References upon request. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. 
Supplementary Health Care coverage. 436-8059. 

KATHY’S KEYSTROKE SERVICES. Fast, Accurate 
Word Processing, (780) 993-3841, keystroke@power- 
surfr.com 

ESSAY SERVICE: Need help with any of your 
essays? Take the help of highly qualified graduates. 
Call toll-free to Custom Editing and Essay Service, 1- 
888-345-8295, customessay@sprint.ca 

ALEXANDER EDITING. Nine years academic edit- 
ing experience. Near campus. nathan@interbaun.com, 
433-0741. 

QUALITY OLD-FASHIONED STYLE Interior 
Plastering and Taping Specialists. All work guaran- 
teed. Call Will or Stan at 479-6640. 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). 
The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of employment. We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including persons with disabilities, mem- 


bers of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. 


FACULTY POSITION (TERM) IN 


HUMAN NUTRITION 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL, FOOD AND 


NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 


The Department of Agricultural, Food and 
Nutritional Science (AFNS) at the University of Alberta 
invites applications for a six-month term faculty posi- 
tion from December 1, 2001 to May 30, 2002. 
Responsibilities include undergraduate teaching dur- 
ing winter term (January - April 2002) in the area of 
fundamentals of macronutrient nutrition (protein, car- 
bohydrate, fibre, fats), and contribution to other activi- 
ties related to nutrition in the department, as appro- 
priate. Further information may be obtained from Dr. 
Linda McCargar, Associate Chair, Undergraduate 
Teaching, linda.mccargar@ualberta.ca Telephone 780- 
492-9287 / Fax 780-492-4265. 

Qualifications: Applicants must hold a Master's 
degree in human nutrition, and preferably a PhD 
degree, and have relevant work and teaching experi- 
ence. In accordance with Canadian immigration 
requirements, this advertisement is directed to 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents. If suitable 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents cannot be 
found, other individuals will be considered. 

Salary: Assistant Professor (PhD level), Lecturer 
(MSc level); salary commensurate with education and 
experience. 

The Agriculture/Forestry Centre at the University 
of Alberta is a top-quality teaching and research facili- 
ty. The department offers students and faculty access 
to a full range of facilities to support educational and 
research opportunities in plant science, animal sci- 
ence, food science and nutrition. The undergraduate 
program in Nutrition and Food Science has approxi- 
mately 250 students. In the nutrition area, the depart- 
ment also offers a Co-ordinated Dietetic Internship 
Program and a Graduate Program in Human Nutrition. 
Nutrition research programs include basic and applied 
nutritional sciences, community nutrition and popula- 
tion health. 

Applications will be accepted until November 19, 
2001. Please send letter of application, with statement 
of teaching interests, curriculum vitae and the names 
of three referees to: 

Dr.John J. Kennelly, Chair 

Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 

Science 

Room 410 Ag/For Building 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2P5 Canada 

Phone: 780-492-2131 / Fax: 780-492-4265 

E-mail: chair@afns.ualberta.ca 


FACULTE SAINT-JEAN 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROFESSIONAL OFFICER (APO) 


Faculté Saint-Jean is seeking an Administrative 
Director for academic programming and services. 
Small and dynamic, Faculté Saint-Jean has developed 
rapidly in the last few years. While maintaining this 
direction, Faculté seeks to consolidate its develop- 
ment. This position will make a key contribution to 
meeting this objective. As an essential member of the 
leadership team, the director will work on academic 
programming with the Dean and Associate Dean 
(Academic). The main responsibilities will include fac- 
ulty governance, in particular preparing and following 
up on the decisions of the Academic Council and the 
Executive Committee, coordinating and implementing 
all aspects of academic programming, and administer- 
ing the sessional contracts in the context of the collec- 
tive agreement for sessionals and other temporary 
staff. 

Applicants for this position will have: 

+ Arelated university degree 

+ At least three years of relevant experience 

+ Familiarity with academic institutions. Experience 
with the U of A campus is highly desirable 

+ Strong competency in written and oral communica- 
tion in both French and English 

+ Excellent organizational skills 

+ Proficiency in a Windows computer environment 
(MSWord, Excel). Familiarity with PeopleSoft soft- 
ware is considered an asset. 

The salary range for this position is $39,050 to 
$61,828 commensurate with qualifications and experi- 
ence. The application deadline is November 28, 2001. 

Letters of application, inclusing a résumé and the 
names of three references, should be submitted to: Dr. 
Claudette Tardif, Dean, Faculté Saint-Jean, 8406 rue 
Marie-Anne-Gaboury, Edmonton, AB T6C 4G9 


DEAN 
FACULTY OF ARTS 


The University of Alberta invites national and 
international applications and nominations for the 
position of Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

The University of Alberta has a clear vision, 
shared by the Faculty of Arts: to be indisputably recog- 
nized, nationally and internationally, as one of 
Canada's finest universities and among a handful of 
the world’s best. The university plays an integral role in 
the educational, business and cultural life of Alberta 


through the impact of its integrated mandate of 
teaching, research and community service. In excess of 
4,500 courses are offered in 16 faculties at the 
University of Alberta where more than 30,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled. 

The Faculty of Arts at the University of Alberta is 
one of Canada’s largest and most accomplished, with 
leading graduate programs in several areas. It is a top 
performer in Canada in major collaborative research 
projects funded by the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council. The faculty unites research and 
teaching in the humanities, social sciences and fine 
arts. With three major divisions and 16 departments, it 
represents approximately a quarter of the University 
of Alberta's instructional capacity. The Faculty of Arts 
has more than 350 faculty members, nearly 100 staff 
members, and, approximately 5,700 undergraduate 
and 760 graduate students. For further information 
about the Faculty of Arts, please view the home page 
on the World Wide Web at http://www.humanities.ual- 
berta.ca/arts. 

The dean is responsible to the Provost and Vice- 
President (Academic) for the supervision and adminis- 
tration of the academic programs, budget, and all 
activities of the faculty. Candidates should have 
proven administrative experience, well-developed 
leadership skills and strong academic background, 
abilities to raise funds for faculty development, and be 
committed to excellence in teaching and research. The 
successful candidate must be eligible to hold a 
tenured appointment. 

The five-year term appointment will take effect 
July 1, 2002 or as soon as possible thereafter, and is 
eligible for a renewal pending a review. 

Written nominations or applications, accompa- 
nied in the latter case by a curriculum vitae of qualifi- 
cations and experience, and the names of three refer- 
ees should be submitted by January 15, 2002 to: 

Landmark Consulting Group Inc., 

25 Main Street West, Suite 2225, 

Hamilton, ON, L8P 1H1, 

or by electronic mail to resumes@landmarkcon- 

sulting.org 


DIRECTOR 
INTERPROFESSIONAL HEALTH SCIENCES 
EDUCATION INITIATIVE 


The Health Sciences Council (HSC) provides lead- 
ership to interdisciplinary health sciences education 
and research at the University of Alberta. The HSC con- 
sists of the deans of the six faculties that have health 
science programs and the executive director of the 
Health Sciences Council. A cornerstone of the HSC’s 
strategic business plan is the InterProfessional Health 
Sciences Education Initiative. 

Reporting to the executive director of health sci- 
ences, the director will assume responsibility for devel- 
oping the vision and learning strategies for the 
InterProfessional Initiatives including: 

+ co-ordinating the delivery of InterProfessional 
learning activities; 

* creating opportunities for interdisciplinary 
collaboration; 

+ leading curriculum development, innovations in 
teaching strategies and program evaluation; 

* liaising with health science student organizations; 

+ developing learning opportunities for preceptors 


SUITE HOTEL 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


%. $84.00 single person per room/per night 
Executive Suites from $129 single 


11145 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Tel: 780.439.6060 Fax 780.433.4410 
Toll Free: 1.800.661.6562 
E-mail: info@campustower.com 
www.campustower.com 


La 
MACLAB 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


1.800.717.1277 
www.maciabhotels.com 


and course facilitators; 

* preparing material for workshops, conferences and 
publications; 

+ initiating and supporting research activities related to 
InterProfessional education; ' 

+ leading developmental work on the health care team 
certificate initiative; and 

+ establishing and maintaining links with the 
community. 

The director works closely with the six HSC facul- 
ties, particularly with the undergraduate programs. The 
director will chair the InterProfessional Health 
Development and Evaluation Activities Group that 
consists of representatives from each of the six health 
science faculties. 

The preferred candidate will have a full-time aca- 


demic appointment in one of the health science facul- 
ties and be able to devote at least one-third time 
towards the role of Director. A funding proposal cur- 
rently before government may lead to an increase in 
the position to .75 as early as September, 2002. 
Excellent interpersonal, facilitation and writing skills 
are required. Individuals interested in this opportunity 
should first discuss the matter with their respective 
deans. Applicants should include at least two refer- 
ences from outside their home faculty. Applications 
should be sent by November 16, 2001 to: 

Dr. Don Philippon, 

Executive Director, Health Sciences Council 

300 Campus Tower, 8625 112th Street 

Edmonton, AB T6G 1K8 


EACH CHILD. ALL SCHOOLS. ONE COMMUNITY. 


Finding the Balance 


Keynote address of the PSBAA 
Conference of Public School Trustees 


Hear 


Friday November 16, 2001 
8:30 — 10:30 a.m. 


McDougall United Church 


10025-101 Street 


Public is Welcome 


A Community Dialogue 


If you care about public education... 


Dr. Sergiovanni 


Come meet the international authority on community development and the democratization of education to discuss 
"Finding the Balance": Respect for the individual... Demands of the system... Aspirations of communities 


Public School Boantis" 
Association of Alberta 


Employee and Family 
Assistance Program 


C@FaP 


healthy people ¢ healthy workplace 


Confidential counselling services for you and your family. 


Check the website www.hrs.ualberta.ca/efap or call the EFAP Self 
Help Line at 492-8444 for information about services available. 


It’s calendar contest time again! 


Send us 
your 


“best shot” 


Winning contestants will receive a $100 gift certificate from one of 
Edmonton's finest restaurants and their entries will be printed on the 2002 
Quality Color on Campus wall and desk calendars. 


Send your entry to 4-28 Mechanical Engineering Building or phone 492-9491 
for more information. Submission deadline: November 30, 2001. 
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Nite 
* Photo by Shaun Giereng 


Left: Melissa Blue. Below: Left to right - Fiddle beetle; 
Scarab beetle; and Spider wasp. Photos by Danny Shpeley. 


Collections go online as University 
launches virtual museum 


By Ryan Smith 


e University of Alberta Museums 
and Collections launched its virtual 
museum with celebratory speeches 

and virtual tours featuring real guides 
recently, to rave reviews. Reaction to the 
online version of the U of A’s 35 muse- 
ums and collections was effusive. 

As elements of the entomology sec- 
tion of the site were displayed by Janine 
Andrews, executive director of Museums 
and Collections Services, and Dr. Felix 
Sperling, curator of the U of A Strickland 
Museum of Entomology, murmurs of 
“incredible” and “awesome” 
rippled through the crowd. 

Highlights of the site, 
in development for more 
than a decade, include 3-D 
objects (the ability to rotate 
objects 360 degrees), 
panoramic views of gal- 
leries and exhibit areas, 
zoomable objects, games and 
interactive stories such as 
The Age of Fishes, a recon- 
struction of an early 
Devonian locality 410 mil- 
lion years ago. 

“As far as I know, 
we're the only university 
in Canada, and one of only 
a few in North America, to 
have co-ordinated all of 


U of A collections program. 

“A few years ago I was surprised to 
learn we had a 2,000-year-old mummy on 
campus, but now we've put the mummy 
and a whole lot of other intelligent infor- 
mation about our museums and collec- 
tions on the Web where anyone in the 
world with an Internet connection can see 
it,” said Dr. Doug Owram, U of A Provost 
and Vice-President (Academic). 

“This is an excellent means of sharing 
the University of Alberta’s impressive col- 

lections on a global level,” said 
Canada’s Deputy Prime 
Minister Herb Gray in a 
statement sent from 
Ottawa. The federal 
government, through 
its Canada Millennium 
Partnership Program, 
was one of many spon- 
sors who helped make the 
virtual museum a reality. 
“We hope to attract 
repeat visitors as we con- 
tinue to expand the site 
and provide new infor- 
mation on a regular 
basis, added Andrews, 
who was pleased with 
the praise the site was 
receiving. 


i tag A Added Latta- 
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tions and put them together Partment of Human Ecology: the site for a variety of audi- 


on a comprehensive Web site. Others 
have individual collections on the Web, 
but this site incorporates all of our muse- 
ums and collections and our more than 
17 million objects and specimens,” said 
Leslie Latta-Guthrie, manager of the 


ences with the hope they'll find our col- 
lections to be intriguing and fascinating 
so they'll want to keep digging to find 
more and more information.” 
Visit the University of Alberta Virtual 
Museum at www.museums.ualberta.ca. 


